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ITALY AND THE POPE. 

BY EX-PRIME-MINTSTER CEISPI. 



Part II. 

Count Cavour was convinced that he would succeed in his 
negotiations with the Vatican. General Lamarmora, as appears 
from a letter of his of February 17, 1861, said as much to the 
cabinet of Berlin, which then took a great interest in these grave 
questions. He said : 

" M. de Schleinitz asked me, * How will you get through with Borne ? * I 
answered that Count Cavour had not lost his hope of settling this grave 
question in time ; that, as he had said to the Chamber, he thought it pos- 
sible that the Pope might remain at Borne together with the King of 
Italy."* 

Pius IX. was easily irritated, but, as he was of a gentle dis- 
position, he wished to free himself from the subjection in which 
he had been politically kept by Napoleon III. He was weary of 
the French troops ; he was displeased with their much too liber- 
tine customs ; he desired a solution which should get him rid of 
the foreign powers, and he had several times, in order to show 
this, written to the Emperor and spoken to the French ambas- 
sador. I have under my eyes at this time an autograph letter 
which the Pope ordered Cardinal Antonelli to send to the Duke 
Gramont. I give the text of it : 

" After the understanding had with the predecessor of the present ambas- 
sador of France, in regard to the evacuation of Borne by the foreign troops ; 
after the conference at Paris in 1856, in which consideration was had of the 
pretended abnormal condition of the pontifical states on account of the pres- 
ence in those states of those troops, which ought to have been recalled, and, 
in fact, were not, and this not through any request made in our behalf, but 
solely by the will of one who chose to leave them here against the opinion of 

* "Letters of Cavour," Vol. VI., p. 187. 
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the conference ; after my letter written to His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French in August, 1857, which has remained entirely without reply in 
regard to that part which referred to the troops ; after the understanding 
which at this very time has been had by the Cardinal Secretary of State with 
the ambassador as to the considerations submitted by me touching the total 
evacuation by the aforesaid troops of both parts of the Apennines, — it could 
never have been imagined that a treaty would have been submitted to me of 
a sort which no honest man can properly describe about sending reenforce- 
ments, as I this moment learn. This fact must be made known by me to the 
whole world, and with it should be communicated to the ambassador my 
most lively displeasure, and he must undertake to see that these reenforce- 
ments, which are on their way, are stopped at Civita Vecchia, whence they can 
with less trouble return as soon as possible to France. The ambassador 
should be told that I speak, and will speak publicly, as a duty of my con- 
science." 

The negotiations of February, 1861, went on slowly and with 
difficulty. In order to smooth away the obstacles which arose, 
Padre Passaglia went to Turin, and left it again after he came to 
an agreement with the ministers about the articles which were to 
serve as a basis for the settlement. On his return to Home he 
found things in a good condition, and if the propositions and the 
credentials promised by Count Cavour had come quickly, perhaps 
something would have been obtained ; but these were received 
after twenty days' delay, and when it was too late- 
One day — it was in the month of March — the prelates who 
were accustomed to confer with Pius IX. in regard to Italian ques- 
tions, found him very much irritated. Bertelli was terrified by 
this, but Cardinal Santucci was not ; he, on the contrary, wished 
to hurry things on, and to reach a conclusion. All was useless. 
On the 31st of March Pantaleoni was expelled, and Passaglia, 
after trying to renew the negotiation, lost all hope of bringing 
it to a successful end. 

What were the reasons of this change of front at the Vatican? 
There were several. In the three months during which proposals 
of harmony were discussed, the secret had not been kept. Anto- 
nelli imputed this to the Italian negotiators ; Cavour imputed it 
to some prelate who, for official reasons,-might have had knowledge 
of them.* What is certain is that the Jesuit party, learning of 
these negotiations, worked hard and with great skill to frighten 
Pius IX. They told him that the Piedmontese minister was not 

* Antonino Isaia's " Negotiations between Count Cavour and Cardinal AntonelH 
;for the Surrender of the Temporal Power of the Pope," pp. 29, 30. 

YOL. CLIII, — No. 431. 45 
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sincere, that he would not keep his agreement, and that he, the 
Pope, would find himself entangled as was Pius VII. with Na- 
poleon I. To strengthen his suspicions they recalled to him the 
laws published in Umbria and in the Marches for the suppres- 
sion of the religious corporations, and the decrees, hostile to the 
church, issued by the lieutenant of the King in the kingdom of 
Naples. To this was added the insidious and continued action 
on the Pope of the King and Queen of Naples, whom Count 
Cavour at Paris had unsuccessfully endeavored to have expelled 
from Rome. Francis II. was treated as the legitimate King of the 
Two Sicilies by General Goyon, who even had the French troops 
reviewed before his Neapolitan Majesty.* Finally, we must re- 
member that the solution of the problem, as proposed by Cavour 
and listened to hy the pontifical curia, was unwelcome at Paris, f 

Conciliation between the two powers would have taken away 
every reason for his interference and influence in Italy from Na- 
poleon III., who would have been obliged, without any compen- 
sation, to recall his troops. 

"The Emperor," as Prince Napoleon wrote to Cavour, "who has occupied 
it for twelve years, does not wish that the evacuation of that city shall wear 
the appearance of a defeat of his policy or of a retreat before the unity of 
Italy, which has been accomplished contrary to his plans." 

Prince Napoleon proposed, in the name of his cousin, arti- 
cles of a treaty which were afterwards incorporated in the con- 
vention of September, and he added : 

" The Emperor will remain before public opinion in Europe within the 
programme which he has drawn up — that is, to maintain the temporal power 
of the Pope at Rome and in the patrimony of St. Peter." 

In simple truth, I do not wish to utter a word of blame against 
Cavour for the manner in which he bore himself in these nego- 
tiations with the Vatican; but it is clear from his letters that he 
made the mistake in good faith of putting the Emperor entirely 
out of the question in this delicate argument. It was on the 26th 
of September, 1860, that he thought it necessary to open his 
mind to Napoleon III., from whom he expected friendly support. 

"The Emperor," he wrote to Dr. Pantaleoni, "earnestly desires an 
agreement between the King and the Pope, — an agreement which will per- 
mit him to withdraw hi3 troops from Rome ; but his ideas in regard to the 
terms of such an agreement are not yec very clearly fixed. The knowledge 

* " Letters of Cavour," Vol. IV., p. 211. t Ibid, pp. 211, 212. 
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of our project, I hope, will assist to bring him into our way of thinking ; and 
in that case we may count upon a new element of success." * 

Count Cavour, in the same conviction, wrote to Vimercati, 
his agent at Paris, on the 13th of January, 1861, in these terms : 

"Tecciot sends word that when the Pope asked from Cardinal Santucci 
the project of agreement, notwithstanding the counsel of Pantaleoni, he 
thought he ought to communicate to him our ideas. His Holiness did not 
positively reject them. The Pope sent for Cardinal Antonelli, who, after 
having opposed them, finally agreed to examine the question from the point 
of view of the complete surrender of the temporal power. They had on 
Friday a conference with Padre Passaglia. 

" Make this all known to the Emperor, and also that we do not wish to 
involve him in negotiations which may be absolutely contrary to his calcula- 
tions.":!: 

The man of the 2d of December, always a man of dissimulation 
and faithlessness, could not change his nature. What he wanted 
was obvious, and I have mentioned it above in referring to the 
language of Prince Napoleon. From the Tuileries, on the 15th 
of January, 1861, a reply came to the despatch of Cavour, in 
which the Emperor wished good success to his treaty, but had 
very little hope of seeing it come to a successful end. Meantime 
he was really intriguing, and the real cause of his doubtful predic- 
tions appears from the story told by Abbe Isaia in his little work. 
Cardinal Antonelli kept the secret during the negotiations, and to 
every inquiry which was made by others he replied by absolutely 
denying that there were any negotiations at all between Italy 
and the Vatican. He wanted to protect himself by diplomacy 
until the convention should be absolutely signed. His design 
failed, and it is clear that the mischief was done . by the impru- 
dence of the cabinet at Turin and by the deliberate hostility of 
Paris. It is well to observe that the Triple Alliance did not exist, 
and that France, politically and militarily, had no reason to 
suspect Italy. Here is the story of Abbe Isaia : 

"How this happened we were utterly ignorant, but the fact is that the 
Duke Gramont, the ambassador of France, being interrogated by his 
government as to whether any kind of agreement was going on at Borne 
between the Holy See and the Italian Government, for his part answered 
with an absolute negative. One fine day, being informed by his own govern- 
ment of the negotiations, and the point which they had reached, he ap- 

* " Letters of Cavour," Vol. IV., p. 137. 

t Teceio was a diplomatic agent who had remained in Rome after the rupture of 
the relations of the King with Santucci. 
} " Letters of Cavour," Vol. IV., p. 150, 
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peared both indignant and confused in the presence of the cardinal secretary, 
almost in a tone of reprobation accusing him of something like an intention 
of entering into formal treaties with the Italian Government without hav- 
ing informed the representatives of the French government, which, neverthe- 
less, had shown itself so interested to protect the interests of the Holy See. 
Not knowing exactly what to say, the cardinal secretary positively denied 
everything, protesting at the same time that he had never even touched any 
such matter. 

" The French ambassador appeared to be satisfied with the reply, and 
the thing then had no further consequences between the cardinal and the 
Duke Gramont ; but very different was it as far as concerned Cardinal Sun- 
tucci and the Cardinal Secretary of State. He showed great dissatisfaction at 
finding that the thing had been spoiled in its very inception. It is sad to see 
how the great minister had deceived himself and how he expected the com- 
pletion of his designs from the help of the person who was the most formid- 
able obstacle to them." 

On the 22d of February, 1861, after he had sent the papers 

to Passaglia, he wrote to one of his friends : 

" The Emperor has been informed of all. He takes the most lively inter- 
est in this negotiation, and makes Connau explicitly declare that he will be 
most delighted with this agreement, which will put him at liberty to with- 
draw the French troops from Rome. He offers to put his own private ma- 
chinery of influence at work upon Antonelli to assist us in our labors." 

And some days later, on the 3d of March, 1861, — that is, when 
the opposition at Rome was most active, — Cavour, full of confi- 
dence, wrote to Senator Pietri : 

" By giving the Roman question the legitimate solution Rome and Italy 
expect, the Emperor does more for us than if he delivered us entirely from 
the Germans." * 

The negotiations between Italy and the Holy See were 
peremptorily broken off ; and no wonder that they were ; nor is it 
necessary to look for the author of this rupture elsewhere than at 
Paris. The reaction came out of the matter victorious, and 
began its persecution at once of those who had undertaken to 
further the settlement. Passaglia and Isaia were obliged to leave 
Rome, and later on Cardinal d'Andrea was compelled to retire to 
Naples. 

I have said already, in referring to a letter of Prince Napoleon, 
what the propositions of the Emperor were for the solution of the 
disagreement with the Pope. Cavour was not satisfied with them, 
but he was obliged to give a reply because the agreement between 
the Holy See and Paris was made a condition of the recognition 
of the new kingdom. Whilst the recognition was made by 

* " Letters of Cavour," Vol. IV., p. 185. 
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London unconditionally and with true disinterestedness five days 
after the Parliament had proclaimed Victor Emmanuel King of 
Italy, the cabinet of the Tuileries, cavilling, sought for means of 
opposition. 

Count Cavour replied on the 17th to the letter of the 14th of 
April, accepting the conditions which were imposed upon him. 
He made only two additions, with which he hoped that he might 
save the dignity of his government. 

"At the same time," he writes, "I will allow myself to indicate two 
points which appear to me of the highest importance. In the first place, the 
recognition of the kingdom of Italy ought to take place on the very day of 
the signature of the treaty. For this purpose we will arm the personage 
who is to sign the treaty with credentials which he can immediately lay 
before the Emperor. This mission will be so much more solemn in character 
that its object will be special and not temporary. In the second place, with- 
out engaging itself to give us direct assistance, France may promise us its 
good oflices to bring the Pope to consent to a final agreement with Italy in 
harmony with the principles which Cardinal Santucci and Father Passaglia 
have submitted to Cardinal Antonelli. This clause would have the immense 
advantage of making the court of Rome more prudent and the Roman people 
more patient. I do not doubt that secrecy will be kept as well at Paris as at 
Turin ; but it appears to me essential not to take Gramont into our confi- 
dence. He is not always sufficiently on his guard towards Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, who excels in the art of penetrating the real intentions of diplomats 
with whom he has to deal." * 

Count Cavour did not disguise from himself the importance 
of the act he was about to perform, and the deplorable impression 
it would make on the Italian people. He wrote to Passaglia on 
the 2?th of May, six days before his death, that the treaty he was 
agreeing upon with France would be essentially transitory, that 
it would not pledge the future ; but, fearing the indignation of 
Garibaldi, he asked the help of the Garibaldian agent, who was 
to be told. 

"I am about accomplishing an act which will make me the most unpop- 
ular man in Italy for a certain time. This act I shall accomplish, for it is 
the only way to settle a very great difficulty. I shall conclude with France 
a convention under which France will withdraw her troops from Rome. On 
my part I shall engage to protect the papal frontier, and not to permit the 
revolution to enter those states. Be ready, I beg you, for in a few days, 
when the treaty is concluded, I shall ask you to go and see General Gari- 
baldi. Tou will have to make him understand the imperious necessity 
which obliges me to undergo this convention." + 

Death on the 2d of June, 1861, removed Count Cavour, and 

prevented him from concluding the convention which he would 

* " Letters of Cavour," Vol. VI., p. 703. t Ibid. 
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have " undergone " in the hope of soon freeing himself from it, 
and not as a definitive act. 

The negotiations with the Emperor were undertaken again hy 
Baron Ricasoli, but with no result. Interrupted by various 
motives during the ministry of Rattazzi, who certainly desired to 
get rid of the Roman question which brought him to the catas- 
trophe of Aspromonte, the dolorous heritage fell to the ministry 
of Minghetti, and everybody knows how the convention of Sep- 
tember, 1864, which guaranteed Rome to the Pope, caused Min-* 
ghetti the utmost pain and disgust, because he had to undergo 
not only the bitter censure of his adversaries, but also the deser- 
tion of his political friends. 

The Emperor meanwhile could not maintain his ill humor 
against the cabinet of Turin, and, as Oavour himself has written 
to Prince Napoleon, in a letter already referred to, a perfect re- 
conciliation between Italy and France was necessary in order that 
the enemies of the two governments might not take advantage of the 
uncertain condition in which their official relations were. There- 
fore, on the 15th of June, 1861, the minister, Thouvenel, by order 
of his chief, wrote that he recognized the new kingdom, but with 
such and so many protests as to things which had happened the 
year before, and with so many reservations for the future, that 
his letter appeared to be rather an act of politeness than an adhe- 
sion to the new monarchy. As to the Roman question, its declara- 
tions were more explicit. Thouvenel wrote : 

" The cabinet of Turin will take account of the duties which our posi- 
tion towards the Holy See imposes upon us, and I should think it superfluous 
to add that in establishing our official relations with the Italian Govern- 
ment we shall in no wise weaken or diminish the value of the protests which 
have been issued by the court of Rome against the invasion of several prov- 
inces of the pontifical states. The government of King Victor Emmanuel can- 
not wish any more than we do to contest or lose sight of all the considerations 
of many kinds which affect the Roman question and necessarily dominate 
our resolution, and the Italian Government will understand that, in recog- 
nizing the King of Italy, we must continue to occupy Rome so long as suffi- 
cient guarantees do not cover the interests which took us to Rome." 

Baron Ricasoli replied, not perhaps with the high spirit 
which belonged to his own character, in a manner to protect the 
national rights over Rome : 

" Our wish is to restore to Italy her glorious capital, but our intention is 
to take nothing away from the grandeur of the church or the independence 
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of the august head of the Catholic religion. Consequently it gives us pleas- 
ure to hope that the Emperor, within some little time, will be able to recall 
his troops from Rome without thereby causing in the minds of sincere 
Catholics any apprehensions which we should be the first to regret. The 
interests of France herself, we are convinced, will determine the French 
Government to take this step, leaving it to the high wisdom of the Emperor 
to appreciate the proper moment at which Rome may be left without dan- 
ger to herself. We shall always make it our duty to facilitate this solution, 
and we hope that the French Government will not refuse us its good offices 
to bring the court of Rome to accept an agreement which will be fertile in 
fortunate consequences for the future of religion as well as for the fate of 
Italy." 

The Roman question, since 1861, lias been the incubus of all 
Italian governments, and, thanks to the opposition kept up from 
Paris, it was one cause of the odium against Napoleon III. The 
convention of September, 1864, embittered the popular mind by 
the unjust clauses it contained and by the violent way in which it 
was executed in the removal of the capital from Turin to Flor- 
ence. The French troops went out of the eternal city, but they 
went back again after Mentana. The conflict between the Gari- 
baldians and the imperial troops in November, 186?, the execu- 
tions which took place at Rome, and the arrest of Garibaldi 
increased the aversion of our people to France and their contempt 
for the Pope. Remembering Italian enthusiasm for the victor of 
Magenta and Solferino, and the brilliant hopes of 1859, we may 
see what and how great must have been the concert of curses 
against the Emperor, who, protecting with the bayonet the sacer- 
dotal power which had reelected the guillotine, prevented the 
settlement of our national union. 

Unity for Italy is a guarantee of her life, and unity without 
Rome cannot be secured. The pope-king in the centre of the 
peninsula wae a permanent danger to the public peace. He was 
always an element of discord, because in all times, through his 
temporal interests, he brought foreign arms into the country to 
the injury of the nation. The English envoy, Paget, writing to 
Lord Granville, declared that the pontifical court was the centre 
of the conspiracies of the revolutionary party, which at the first 
occasion would have taken up arms against the Italian monarchy.* 
Now, this state of things could not be tolerated. In 1869 the 
cabinet of Vienna, having made the withdrawal of the French 
garrisons from the cities of the holy church the basis of an 

* " Archives Diplomatique?," 1874. 
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agreement, the cabinet of Paris refused this, and thereupon the 
alliance between Austria, France, and Italy, which had been 
proposed by Count Beust, became impossible. 

The senseless war which Napoleon provoked in 1870, and 
which was a disaster for him and for his country, opened the way 
to Rome and compelled the cabinet of Lanza to attempt the solu- 
tion of the difficulty between the King of Italy and the Pope. 
Count Ponza di San Martino was sent to Pius IX. to invite him 
to an agreement, but the envoy of Victor Emmanuel was not lis- 
tened to. In 1861 Count Cavour had contented himself with a 
royal vicariate in perpetuity over the states of the Holy See. In 
1870 Visconti Venosta did not completely settle the problem of 
the temporal power, but proposed that it should be limited to the 
Leonine City. Neither vicariate nor Leonine City would be ac- 
cepted. Pius IX. was inflexible in his non possumus. General 
Cadorna, at the head of his troops, settled the question with the 
cannon. The note of Visconti Venosta, addressed to all the powers, 
on the 29th of August, 1870, remains as a political monument 
in the annals of Italian national life. After explaining the efforts 
made for an agreement with the Vatican from 1860 onward, this 
letter ends by pointing out the following articles : 

CONDITIONS WHICH ITALY HAD HADE FOB THE HOLY SEE. 

To the Pope, his dignity inviolable and all the other prerogatives of sov- 
ereigns, and, furthermore, precedence of the King and of all other sovereigns 
according to custom. 

To the cardinals of the Roman Church, the title of princes, with all that 
the title implies. The Leonine City will be under the full jurisdiction and 
sovereignty of the Pope. 

The Italian Government guarantees within its territory, first, full liberty 
of communication between the pontiff and other states, clergy, and foreign 
peoples ; second, the diplomatic immunity of the pontifical legates and nun- 
cios with foreign powers and of foreign nuncios with the Holy See. 

All the institutions, offices, and ecclesiastical bodies to be preserved and 
with their administration in Home. 

All the ecclesiastical properties, the rents of which are appropriated to 
the churches, offices, corporations, institutions, and ecclesiastical bodies 
established at Borne and in the Leonine City, to be preserved without being 
subjected to any special taxes. 

The government shall not concern itself with the internal discipline of 
the ecclesiastical bodies in Borne. 

The bishops and the curates of the kingdom, in their dioceses and in 
their parishes, to be free from any action of the government in the exercise 
of their spiritual ministry. 

The King to renounce in favor of the church every right of royal patron- 
age, every ecclesiastical benefice, lesser or greater, in the city of Borne. 
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The constitution for the Holy See and for the Holy College of a fixed do- 
nation, not to be diminished, of a value not inferior to that which was appro- 
priated in the budget of the pontifical states. 

All the employees, civil and military, of the pontifical states, if Italian 
subjects, to be protected in their grade, their stipends, and their relative 
rank. 

The aforesaid articles shall be deemed as a bilateral public contract, and 
shall be the subject of international agreement with all the powers which 
have Catholic subjects."* 

These conditions were more than absurd, and their author 
can only be excused because he hoped that they would be 
accepted by the Vatican, and that the use of force would thereby 
be avoided to secure the occupation of the pontifical territory. 
The reader will observe, above all, that the civil power of the 
Pope was admitted, only the exercise of it being restricted. Now, 
if the principle is admitted, the application was certain, because 
it gave the Holy See the right to reclaim in the future the restitu- 
tion of the provinces which had been taken from it. The vice of 
the institution we have destroyed consisted in this — in the con- 
fusion of the two dominions, temporal and spiritual. The prince 
who claims to represent God upon the earth, who is infallible in 
his acts, beyond control, can only be an absolute sovereign. Now, 
no one has a right to condemn a people to slavery ; and to take 
the Leonine City out of the sovereignty of Italy was an 
offence against the national sovereignty. The population of 
the Leonine City protested against this injustice, and on the 3d 
of October, 1870, contrary to the wishes of the government, they 
also desired a plebiseitum of union with the Italian monarchy. 
More grave and full of danger was the proposition that the pontif- 
ical guarantees might be made the subject of an international 
treaty. Such a condition Cavour himself refused in 1861, because 
it would give rise to pretexts for interventions. The question of 
the powers of the Pope, the existence even of the papacy, would 
then not be questions of Italian interest nor subjects of Italian 
public law, but matters for examination and judgment by foreign 
powers. The independence of Italy would have been compro- 
mised by this. There were those who regarded the expedition of 
General Cadorna as a violation of the convention of September 
16, 1864. There was no such violation, because that conven- 
tion 'was not executed by France ; and if it had been faithfully 

* "Archives Diplomatiques," 1874, pp. 2, 37, 88. 
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executed by France, no international agreement is valid when it 
offends the imprescriptible, eternal right of a people to its liberty. 

The convention of September permitted the Pope to have an 
army, but it did not give the right to Prance to keep her soldiers 
at Rome, because, in that case, the withdrawal of the French 
troops from Rome would have been a delusion and a deceit. At 
Mentana we discovered that the legion of Antibes was composed 
of imperial recruits, whose services to the Pope were paid as ser- 
vices rendered to the French Empire. It is singular that on the 
dead bodies were found livrets of French regiments, to which 
every one of these men belonged, with the number of his matric- 
ulation, and with the formula of the oath of fidelity to the Em- 
peror. Visconti Venosta, in his note before cited, explained that 
the pontifical army, in the way in which it had been constituted, 
represented a real foreign intervention, and that this was contrary 
to the spirit of the agreement with France. It was not a question 
of troops who were to receive their mission to preserve public 
order, nor limited by that object, but of an organized force which 
had assumed the character of an army of the reaction, of a 
military body destined to a new crusade in the interests of the 
Pope.* 

On the 6th of September, 1874, in a conversation of Jules 
Favre with Count Nigra, the French minister frankly replied in 
this fashion to the Italian ambassador, "The convention of 
September 15th is very dead,"f and M. Senard, charg'e, d'affaires 
of the French Republic at Florence, wrote on the 22d of the same 
month of that same year to King Victor Emmanuel, expressing 
the same sentiments. He said : 

" The convention of September 15 has virtually ceased to exist, and we 
have to thank your Majesty for having chosen to understand this and to ap- 
preciate the thought which alone has prevented official denunciation of a 
treaty which, on both sides, had come to nothing." $ 

Cardinal Antonelli asked for the help of the Catholic powers, 

but no one replied conformably to his wishes. The idea of an 

international conference for the regulation of the position of the 

Pope towards the King of Italy was expressed by Gladstone on 

January 31, 1871. It was taken up by Count Beust, and it 

was not refused by Visconti Venosta. Jules Favre, in an open 

manifesto against the temporal power, thought such a conference 

* " Archives Diplomatiques." 1874, pp. 2, 24 . t Ibid. p. 39. X Ibid. p. 95. 
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full of danger. Antonelli said in a note of his that the Holy See 
would never have consented to it. 

The Pope, in the midst of all these troubles, comforted him- 
self by directing a brief to the company of Jesuits, in which he 
bitterly censured the acts of the sub-alpine government.* Before 
the Italian ministry had transported itself to Rome, it appealed to 
the Parliament to abrogate the law intended to establish the pre- 
rogative of the sovereign pontiff and to establish and regulate the 
relations of the state with the church. The temporal power was 
contpletely abolished, and, in consequence, the Leonine City was 
not excluded from the benefits of this law, nor did any one have 
the idea of making the concessions made to the chief of the Cath- 
olic Church the subject of an international agreement. For the 
other clauses of the law the lines were followed of the note ad- 
dressed to foreign powers on August 29, 1870. The proposed law, 
long debated in the two Chambers, became a statute on May 13, 
1871. The governments which for twenty years have succeeded 
each other in Italy considered it a debt of honor to execute this 
law religiously. The Pope has never recognized it. In an ency- 
clical of May 15, 1891, Pius IX. protested, declaring that, for the 
exercise of his spiritual functions, he had need of his temporal 
power. 

The law of the 13th of May, 1871, gave the Roman Church more 
prerogatives and more liberty than exist for any other form of wor- 
ship in any civilized state in the world. The Pope was fortified in 
his spiritual citadel, and no one can materially assail him. He can 
strike at the mighty, but no one has the means or the force to 
strike at him. When the Pope was a temporal prince, an iron- 
clad at Civita Vecchia or an army of invasion on the frontiers of 
his territory might have compelled him to surrender to the 
exigencies of a foreign state. To-day this is no longer possible, 
and Pius IX., by the conditions of invulnerability which were 
established for him by the Italian Parliament, proved his omnip- 
otence in the strife which he sustained against the Emperor of 
Germany during the course of nine years. The Emperor William 
had shown himself openly, from the beginning, an enemy of the 
temporal power of the Pope, and he was not turned from his 
position by the clergy of Posen, who, with the archbishop at 
their head, went to beg the old monarch to intercede for Pius IX. 

* "Archlyes Oiplomatiques," 1874, p. 217. 
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The difficulties between the imperial government and the 
episcopacy increased with the new secularization laws, and 
Bismarck had to expel the Jesuits, who, he was satisfied, were 
fomenting revolution. In Saxony, in Hesse, the bishops pro- 
nounced for the Pope and against the Emperor. Several of them 
were arrested and the income of the parishes taken away. The 
clergy in 1874 refused to celebrate the anniversary of Sedan, de- 
claring that this brought to mind a victory against the Holy See. 
Pius IX., who, having written to the Emperor, had not been able 
to get any modification in the ecclesiastical legislation of Germany, 
on the 3d of February, 1875, promulgated an encyclical by which 
he obliged the bishops and the archbishop to protest in their strife 
against the civil power. 

Peace between the church and the empire was finally made in 
1878, with some concessions favorable to the clergy and with the 
reestablishment of the present legation near the Vatican. 

The law of the 3d of May, 1871, provides that the Pope shall 
confine himself to his spiritual mission and that he shall aban- 
don temporal interests, and assures to him inviolability of his 
person, territorial immunity, liberty of speech and of the pen, ab- 
solute right of communication with the Catholic world, the power 
to summon councils, if the conditions were conscientiously 
observed. But time has proved the contrary. The Pope con- 
spires for the restoration of the temporal power. His restoration 
becomes a danger for the government where he resides. To-day 
this danger has become greater since the evolution of Leo XIII. 
towards the republic. This change of policy cannot pass unob- 
served, and the dynasties of the old continent would do well to 
take notice of it. In France, among the priests, many have 
become adherents of the republic, and the evolution will be 
efficacious and go on increasing among their ranks, because we 
must remember that in that country the clergy are an official 
body. This is the political apostleship of republicanism which 
began with Cardinal Lavigerie, who, as its pretentious champion, 
threatens all the states of Europe. It is an enemy of terrible 
force, much more formidable because its effects are not immedi- 
ately perceptible. 

The new ecclesiastical public law does not satisfy the Pope ; 
but in time it may develop most serious consequences for the 
King of Italy. It does not satisfy the Pope, because he does not 
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consider himself free when he is not master, and he gives it to be 
believed that the state is oppressing him when it does not obey 
him. The Catholic priest is never satisfied with what is given to 
him ; every concession is always beneath what he desires, and his 
exactions grow in exact proportion to the benefits he obtains. 
It may be of the most serious consequence to the King of Italy 
that this public ecclesiastical law exists, because in the territory 
of the monarchy, in the capital of the kingdom, he is confronted 
with the pretender. Fortunately for us, Leo XIII. has no fol- 
lowers in our country ; the people will never take up arms for 
him. But he has many lines of action. The confessional and the 
pulpit disturb the masses, trouble the consciences of the people, 
and breed disorder in moments of war. This gives me no trouble 
for the future of our country, which is strong enough to defend 
herself against all internal enemies ; but the work of the Pope 
may result in crippling our action in the case of a foreign aggres- 
sion. 

In matters of religion I recognize only three logical formulas — 
the Oriental orthodox, the Roman Catholic, and the American 
formulas. The Oriental Church is dependent upon the prince, 
who is at one and the same time head of the church and temporal 
king. The American Church has for its chief a magistrate, who 
acts as bishop and as king. In the powerful American nation, 
the profession and the free exercise of all religious beliefs, and of 
all forms of worship, with preeminence granted to none, are per- 
mitted ; liberty of conscience is guaranteed which does not 
degenerate into license, and the public peace and security are pro- 
tected. The Oriental religion is Roman Catholicism, with the 
formulas of despotism and intolerance ; the American is the 
formula of liberty. 

Italy in 1871 adopted a system which does not embrace either 
of these three formulas. It keeps alive a struggle which may 
lead to a crisis unless we shall see the papacy conferred upon an 
evangelical man, who, renouncing the civil advantages of this 
religion, will occupy himself wholly with his spiritual functions. 
This is what all honest men desire for the good of the state and 
of the church. 

Ceispi. 



